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Development plans and programmes undertaken by third-world countries to 
achieve the desired goals of modernisation and development have often 
encountered obstacles and difficulties. Understandably, attention has focused on 
those problems which are most critical in hindering these efforts, e.g. insufficient 
capital funds, scarce natural resources, and lack of scientific and technical know¬ 
how. However, experience has taught development leaders and specialists in these 
countries that the degree to which a development project attains its short- and 
long-term objectives is directly related to its management’s competence. 

During the past three decades much attention has been directed to 
management training in developing countries, including the Arab states. The 
objective of this article is to assess the effectiveness of management training 
in Arab countries. The major sources of data used in this study are the generally 
available sources of information and the author’s observations based upon his 
ten years of experience in management training and consultation in Arab 
countries. 

A Brief Historical Note 

Management training as a purposeful and organised activity was virtually 
unknown in Arab countries before World War II. Under the long exploitative 
Ottoman rule and the subsequent European tutelage, the Arab region languished 
in a state of social, political and economic underdevelopment. The regional 
administrators of the Arab districts ( tvilayats ) were interested mainly in appeasing 
their Ottoman masters by raising more taxes and meeting conscription quotas. 

In most cases, European colonial rule was short-lived, and hence some of 
the unintended benefits of colonisation, such as the establishment of an 
indigenous administration, were not realised. Nationals of the colonial power 
were appointed as advisers in ministries and public agencies to provide technical 
and managerial advice to local administrators and to safeguard the colonial 
interests. Cultural differences, the language barrier, and mutual resentment 
may have impeded any significant transfer of managerial know-how from these 
foreign advisers to local administrators. 

After independence Arab governments were faced with severe shortages in 
the professional, managerial and skilled labour categories. Governments reacted 
to this by investing in formal education at all levels. Training in general and 
management training in particular received little attention at this stage, because 
it was still generally believed that management competence can be acquired 
only through experience. 



Beginning in the 1960s, a heightened interest in management training was 
observed in most Arab countries. Nationalisation, rapid industrialisation, and 
efforts to extend the reach of state authority over the population in countries 
committed to one version or another of political and economic socialism (Algeria, 
Egypt, Iraq and Syria), led to the expansion of their public sectors which, in 
turn, increased the demand for managerial personnel. Management positions 
in the new production industries were often filled by retired military officers 
and civil servants[l]. The need for management training programmes to improve 
the competence of these managers soon became apparent. 

In the oil-rich Gulf countries, public and private sectors grew rapidly and 
demand for managerial personnel increased sharply as a result of ambitious 
development and modernisation programmes. Large numbers of foreign 
managers were recruited as a provisional measure to compensate for shortage 
in the indigenous supply. 

Training Institutes 

In view of these developments, Arab governments took an increasingly active 
role in national manpower planning and development. The importance of 
management development and training for the success of economic development 
was recognised, and serious efforts were undertaken to provide management 
training services on a permanent basis. Several Arab governments (Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Somalia and Sudan) acted upon the advice of 
international development experts invited to study organisational structures and 
practices in their public bureaucracies and established public institutes, the major 
functions of which include the design and implementation of management training 
programmes[2]. These institutes conduct short- and long-term training 
programmes for middle- and low r er-level managers, and occasionally upper-level 
managers, to improve their performance in their present positions or to prepare 
them for higher positions. A few of them Gordan, Yemen and recently Saudi 
Arabia) extended their training services to private companies as well. The 
number of these public institutes rose from only four in the 1950s to 18 in the 
1980s[3, p. 5]. 

Unlike in Western industrial countries, private companies in Arab countries 
have shown less interest in training than have public organisations. As a result, 
private training firms remained, with few exceptions, small and their scope of 
operations limited. 

Management training in Arab institutes is based on models and practices found 
in similar institutes in Western industrial countries, and in particular the USA, 
the UK and France. This is not surprising since most of these institutes were 
established with the technical help of experts from Western countries and are 
managed and staffed by graduates of Western universities. However, as the 
following section shows, the transplanting of Western management training 
concepts and practices to Arab countries has not been totally successful. 

Effectiveness of Management Training 

Owing to the paucity of empirical studies on management training in Arab 
countries, it is difficult to undertake a thoroughgoing evaluation of this activity. 
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However, there is a consensus among management training specialists and 
managers in these countries that the effectiveness of training in general is low. 
Al-Tayeb describes achievements in this field as being “modest” [3, p. 6]. El- 
Fathaly and Chakerian[4] evaluate training as “poor” and inadequate. Abdul 
Rahman[5] believes that training institutes have failed to realise any significant 
change in the attitudes and practices of Arab managers and Al-Humood[6] is 
critical of these institutes’ emphasis on quantitative criteria of achievement, 
such as the number of trainees, because these intentionally divert attention 
from the more significant qualitative criteria of effectiveness. 

Arab managers generally agree with this evaluation. Sixty per cent of a sample 
of senior public managers from Arab Gulf countries described training in their 
countries as being “ineffective” and 73 per cent thought that it had not 
significantly influenced the performance of public servants [7]. 

As the following discussion shows, external constraints as well as internal 
problems are major reasons for the low effectiveness of management training 
in Arab countries. 

Attitudes towards Training 

According to Galabawi[8], late director of the Sudanese Institute of Public 
Administration (at present the Sudan Academy for Administrative Sciences), 
management training programmes in the Sudan encountered serious opposition 
and resistance from public managers in the 1970s. Mirreh[9] also reported that 
Somali administrators regard training as an academic exercise of little practical 
value for the performance of their duties and believe that the only way to improve 
performance is through practice. More recently, Al-Humood[6, pp. 7-9] noted 
that training is considered by Government officials as a luxury which can be 
afforded only if there is a budget surplus, and many believe that money spent 
on training is wasted because often there are no visible benefits. 

Several factors explaining these negative attitudes towards training can be 
advanced here (see Table I). First, while Arab cultural values encourage and 
support learning in general, attending a training programme may be regarded 
by some, especially senior managers, as an admission that they are incompetent 
or lack some of the knowledge and skills required to perform their duties. This 
not only is socially debasing, but also may be used by the manager's rivals 
and competitors to the detriment of his career. This sensitivity about training 
may be the main reason why the High Management Training Department of 
the Saudi Arabian Institute of Public Administration does not offer regular training 
programmes but, instead, organises three-to-five day symposia to which senior 
managers (Grade H and above) are invited. Second, some managers are reluctant 
to attend protracted programmes which keep them away from their jobs for 
relatively long periods of time. Third, since the recruitment and promotion of 
Arab managers are not based on merit but rather on subjective criteria such 
as loyalty to superiors, political affiliation and tribal, kinship and personal 
connections, little significance is attached to training[10]. Finally, training 
ineffectiveness may have generated and/or strengthened negative and 
unsupportive attitudes towards training. 



Negative attitudes Recommended remedies 


• Training is an academic activity of 
little practical use and performance is 
better improved through practice 

• Training benefits cannot be 
demonstrated 

• Attending a training programme is an 
admission of incompetence 

• While you are training, your 
competitors are busy scheming 

• Training is given minor consideration 
in recruitment and promotion 

• Effectiveness of training programmes 
conducted by local institutes is low 


• Training must be incorporated in the 
career systems for managers 

• Programme designs must be based 
on a rigorous need assessment 

• Taught concepts and principles must 
be realistic and conform to the 
imperatives of the local culture and 
management environment 

• Better evaluation methods are 
needed 

• Trainers must be experienced and 
should be trained in the use of 
modem techniques. Inducements are 
necessary to encourage them to stay 
in their jobs and improve their 
performance 
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Table I. 

Negative Attitudes 
towards Training and 
Recommended 
Remedies 


Need Assessment 

Management training specialists emphasise that need assessment is a vital step 
in the planning and evaluation of management training programmes and warn 
that without it training programmes could promote attitudinal and behavioural 
changes that have limited or no relevance to management needs. Training officials 
and specialists in Arab countries report that need assessment is either lacking 
or inadequately performed[10,11,12]. Participants in a symposium on Arab training 
institutes concluded that this is a major problem facing training in these 
institutes[13]. 

Some believe that rigorous need assessment is not necessary at this stage 
and any training is bound to be beneficial. Others criticise public agencies for 
failing to assess their training needs[3,12, p. 409]. Lacking systematic need 
assessment, training officials often search available sources of information, such 
as national plans and manpower policies, for indirect indicators of these needs. 

Consequently, public organisations often send their managers on training 
programmes without assessing their needs and ensuring that these needs are 
met by these programmes. This often leads to relatively wide variations in the 
knowledge and skill levels of managers attending the same programme. 

Programme Design 

The significance of programme design for the success of management training 
cannot be overstressed. Lacking adequate and reliable information on 
management training needs, programme designers in Arab institutes are unable 
to define programme objectives with a great degree of precision and clarity. 
Moreover, without precise objectives and a clear priority order, general 
management programmes are usually designed to cover all major management 
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functions, i.e. goal setting, planning, decision making, communication, control, 
organisation structure, and work design. Other management training 
programmes offered by Arab institutes includes both general management topics 
and specialised subjects in the field of work supervised by the manager. For 
example, the Financial Management Programme organised by the Institute of 
Public Administration in Saudi Arabia provides public financial managers with 
general management training, as well as with training in financial analysis, 
elementary economics, budgeting and public accounting. 

Some specialists claim that training curricula are usually borrowed from 
Western sources[14]. As a result, concepts and principles taught in these 
programmes are sometimes unsuitable to the local culture and environment 
in which Arab managers operate. For example, the course contents of 
management training programmes in the two major public training institutes 
in Iraq and Saudi Arabia are strongly influenced by concern for individual 
psychological welfare, which emerged as the principal paradigm in management 
and organisation theory in the USA after the Hawthorne experiments [15], As 
the author personally learned in a training programme for senior municipal 
managers in Iraq, it is futile to lecture participants on the merits of a democratic 
or consultative style of management. After they had expressed their admiration 
of these styles, because of their underlying humanistic values concerning the 
worth of the individual, they insisted that these styles are not feasible and one 
of them went further in stressing that his subordinates actually prefer an 
authoritarian style. Saad Al-Deen[10, p. 89] argues that such attempts at 
attitudinal change are not likely to succeed as long as the values of democracy 
are weak in Arab societies. 

Another example of the lack of congruence between programme content and 
management training needs is found in the inclusion of topics on advanced 
planning and decision-making techniques in training programmes for middle- 
and low-level public managers. This is inappropriate because authority in Arab 
public organisations is concentrated at the top. Participants in these programmes 
often complain that these sophisticated analytical techniques are not necessary 
to make the simple and routine decisions delegated to them. 

Available information on the organisational structures of Arab training institutes 
shows that only one of them has a unit specialising in curriculum design and 
development. The unit which was established in the Saudi Arabian Institute 
is also responsible for overseeing the preparation of training packages, including 
textbooks, films, and other training aids. 

Training Techniques and Materials 

Training techniques used in Arab institutes are limited and conventional[16]. 
The lecture is still the most frequently used technique, followed by discussion 
groups and case studies. Role-playing, exercises, games and simulation are rarely 
used[17]. 

One of the possible reasons for this situation is that most Arab trainers have 
limited or no experience in using advanced techniques. The paucity of material 
necessary for the application of such techniques is another reason. The ultimate 
cause of this deficiency can be traced to the personnel policies of Arab institutes. 



The overemphasis on academic qualifications in the recruitment and promotion 
of trainers has produced trainers who take immense pride in listing their 
academic qualifications and credentials, but have little or no work experience 
in public or private organisations. This experience is essential not only to 
understand better how organisations are managed and operated in real situations, 
but also as a rich source of ideas for training materials. To compensate for this 
shortage, trainers in the Saudi Arabian Institute are encouraged to search 
consultation reports for ideas that can be developed into cases and other training 
materials. 

Consequently, trainers in Arab institutes obtain most of their training material, 
including textbooks, from foreign sources, which may be unsuitable for training 
Arab managers and employees. Even when the manpower and technical facilities 
are made available, as in the case of the Saudi Arabian Institute, the dearth 
of suitable material has proved to be a critical impediment. Between 1982, when 
these facilities were installed, and 1988 only three short training films were 
produced. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation methods used in Arab institutes are highly subjective and their results 
have limited usefulness for improving ongoing programmes or designing new 
programmes. Management training programmes are usually evaluated at the 
reaction level, and the most widely used method is the questionnaire. 
Immediately after the programme is completed, participants are asked to fill 
in a questionnaire giving their opinions on the quality of instruction, the relevance 
and usefulness of course material for their jobs, and the suitability of training 
techniques. An evaluation session is sometimes used in the Saudi Arabian 
Institute. Testing and grading of trainers is also used in this Institute and the 
trainers are asked to report their evaluation of the programme. 

Staff 

Difficulties in attracting and retaining qualified and experienced trainers are 
experienced by almost all Arab institutes [2, p.56]. Trainers are in short supply 
and some institutes, especially in oil-rich Gulf countries, have resorted to 
recruiting foreign trainers from other Arab countries. For example, the Saudi 
Arabian Institute employs on a contract basis a large number of academics as 
trainers. Most of them stay a few years in the Institute. Al-Tawail, the current 
Director of the Institute, complains that most expatriate trainers leave just when 
they become well acquainted with the laws, regulations and practices in the 
Civil Service[12, p. 409]. 

Halaby[17, p. 92] reported that ten of the 15 Arab institutes in his survey have 
development programmes for their training staff. However, these efforts appear 
to be inadequate. The First Conference on Recent Trends in Training and 
Management Development in Arab Institutes stressed the need for training 
trainers especially in modem training techniques[18j. Al-Tawail[7, p. 92] also 
believes that improving trainers’ competence is a prerequisite for upgrading 
training in the Saudi Arabian Institute. 
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A significant factor neglected by Arab writers on this subject is trainers’ 
commitment to training as a profession and a career. This commitment is low, 
as evidenced by the high rates of turnover among trainers and OD specialists 
[2, p. 55]. In one case at least, i.e. the Sudan Academy of Administrative Sciences, 
high turnover rates over the last decade have not only reduced its effectiveness 
but also threatened the continuation of its training and other services. 

The overemphasis on academic qualifications may have inadvertently produced 
this low commitment. Many of those sent abroad to earn a master’s or doctoral 
degree find the appeal of an academic position irresistible. As one training official 
aptly observed, those sent abroad to become qualified trainers often return as 
aspiring academics. Also, the fact that these trainers are less experienced and 
often younger than trainees does not escape the attention of senior managers 
attending training programmes, who find this experience and age differential 
unacceptable. 

In view of this, it is not surprising that a professional association for trainers 
has not yet been formed in Arab countries. Also the only journal specialising 
in training[19] was first published in 1988 by an Arab institute responsible for 
training Arab police and security officers. Finally, inadequate interest shown by 
trainers in keeping abreast of developments in their fields forced the Director- 
General of the Saudi Institute to resort to an unconventional corrective measure. 
The number of books borrowed by each of them, as indicated in monthly reports 
prepared by library staff, was included among the criteria used in performance 
evaluation. 

Conclusions 

As the above discussion has shown, management training in Arab countries has 
been plagued by serious problems. Some officials feel that it is unfair to blame 
this low effectiveness on Arab institutes alone, since most of them lack the 
necessary resources[12, p. 417]. However, improvements in the management 
training process performed in these institutes are essential if these institutes 
are to play a principal role in meeting the training needs of Arab managers in 
the 1990s. Some of the aspects of management training in urgent need of 
improvement are: need assessment, programme design, training techniques and 
materials, and trainers’ competences. Admittedly, some of these cannot be 
achieved unless the financial and manpower resources of these institutes are 
significantly increased and attitudes towards training become more appreciative 
and supportive. On the other hand, the chances of obtaining these needed 
resources and support will be greatly enhanced if these institutes can come up 
with feasible policies and programmes of action aimed at improving their training 
services. In the final analysis, however, the success of these efforts may depend 
on trainers’ attitudes. Unless trainers regard their work as a profession and a 
career, their concern for developing its concepts and practices will remain limited. 
Undoubtedly, such professional attitudes will be generated and sustained by the 
establishment of professional associations and the publication of specialised 
journals, which will promote serious research on training in Arab counties and 
facilitate the dissemination of results and knowledge among trainers. 
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